/PRODUCTS| 
for 
FEMININE 
HYGIENE 


——— 


An interesting and informative little book- 
: let entitled ‘“‘ HYGIENE for WOMEN ”’, has 
aS been specially written by Nurse Drew, 
a dealing with the subject of feminine hygiene. 
y Ask your Chemist for a copy, or if you prefer 


send 3d. in stamps direct to 
NURSE DREW 


London, W.C.1 


414 Victoria House, Southampton Row, 


Be > 
wy 


“MRS JONES HUSBAND, 
never, CATCHES COLD/ 
wy 


thanks = 
to Mrs Jones... 


and POTTER’S CATARRH 
PASTILLES. She sees that 
when ‘colds are about’ he is 
never without the handy tin. 
Wonderful for warding off 
cold-infection, influenza. Ex- 
cellent for head colds, 
bronchitis catarrh, hay fever, 
etc. In short supply but well 
worth seeking. 1/4} atin. 


POTTER'S 


CATARRH PASTILLES 


\ 
= \ : : 
artist takes sucha tittle while by 


our method. Learn the new way, the easy way, the quick 
wav ...PRIVATELY, at home. Exercises to teach you . . 
Charts to show you . . Service to help you. 


AMATEURS! 
LEARN to ACT 


BY POST 


Train like professionals in the 
technical short cuts to success . . 
the “tricks of the trade.”’ From 
‘‘just an amateur”’ to trained 


Free lesson and details from : 


THE GANNON STACE COLLECE (N8) 
139 Cannon Street, London, EC4 


WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 


of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART 


W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS _ 


CLAREVILLE ST., SW7 


(Fre 2958) 


Principal : 


(2 mins. Gloucester Road Station) 


For Prospectus apply Secretary 
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The Technique 
of 
Stage Lighting 


By R. Gillespie Williams, F.I.E.S. 
Foreword by Jack Hulbert. 


This is the most comprehensive 
and authoritative guide tothesub- 
ject of stage lighting yet written. 
The author combines wide techni- 
cal experience with unu'sual 
artistic insight, and deals fully 
with the artistic as well as the 
scientific and engineering aspects 
of the subject. The book is a 
valuable guide to up-to-date 
practice and provides a fund of 
usefulideas. Profusely illustrated. 
194 pages. 


21/- net 


Pitman 


Parker Street, Kingsway, London, 


——— 
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ARE YOU LOOKING FOR 
THE RIGHT PLAY ? 


If you want to find a suitable 
play for your next production 
please write for free advice to 


Nelson’s 
Play Advisory Bureau 


Nelson specialise in the production of 
one-act and three-act plays of all kinds. 
Ask for Part III of Nelson’s Play Lists 
which contains particulars of the most 
recent titles, and Nelson’s Play Advisory 
Bureau will enable you to inspect the 
plays you choose from this list.” 


Business Management 
E. J.P. MACE 
The first of a series cf pamphlets issued 
by the S.C.D.A. for the information and 
instruction of all those connected with 
dramatic clubs. Number 1 in the series 
‘is full of practical advice and information 
ranging from Author’s Royalty to Safety 
Regulations. ‘1s. 6d. net. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS LTD. 
Drama Dept., Parkside Edinburgh 9 


Employers ! You can reduce: Absenteeism 
caused by the Common Cold by giving all 
your staff a 20-day course of INFLUCOL- 
yellow tablets, which are scientifically 
devised for immunisation against the 
Common Cold. INFLUCOL contains 
specially processed vaccines which neutralise 
the poisons of the Common Cold germ. 
With a high percentage of people, 
INFLUCOL-yellow provides immunity from: 
colds for 3 to 4 months, at a low cost. 


FOR THOSE WITH 
COLDS NOW 


INFLUCOL-red tablets will 
resistance to fight and vanquish the germ— 
and so help to get rid of the cold. 


mobilise 


SPECIAL INDUSTRIAL TERMS 


from qualified Chemists and direct 
from the Sole Manufacturers— 


ORAL VACCINE 


BNE LUC Ow. ob 
KEMTHEUTIC HOUSE - 


TD 
BRADFORD 
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BEST RUM 
IS BOTTLED 
= \ IN MY 

“A. couNnTRY ! 


‘0 BE SURE OF THE BEST 


a Remealer THE NAME... 


CORVE 


JAMAICA RUM 


A choice of two kinds — Extra light (dry) or de luxe dark 


is Genuine Jamaica 2 
~ Rum, aged, blended 

and bottled in the 
> Island of Jamaica oe 
under Government 
supetvyiston. 


34/- 
p per bottle 
", ' " y 
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Alexander Bender 


who has joined the Old Vic Company at the New, has scored a 

great success as Dunois in Saint Joan. From 9th January he will 

John also be seen as Petruchio in The Taming of the Shrew, and later 

in the season mal lay, the feo ae part any BE OUNET Beco 2 

be announced in due course. John ements’ own season had to 

Clements be postponed owing to the illness of his wife, Kay Hammond, who 
has to rest for six months on medical advice, but he intends to 

proceed with his plans next year. 
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HEN day is done, how 
good it is to know that you 
will enjoy a night of deep, 
restorative sleep. To many 
thousands, refreshing sleep 
comes as a matter of course, 


helped -by a regular bedtime 
: cup of ‘ Ovaltine.’ 
AY Try a cup of delicious ‘Ovaltine’ 


to-night and realise why itthas 
a world-wide reputation as the 
ideal night-cap. It has a 
soothing “influence on nerves, 
brain and body, and [quickly 
promotes the conditions 
favourable to sleep. While you - 
sleep ‘ Ovaltine’ _ provides 
easily digestible nourishment 
to help rebuild the energy and 
fitness you need for the new 
day. 


It is for these reasons that 
‘Ovaltine’ does so much to 
give you deep refreshing sleep 
of the best kind. 


Sig 


Ovaltine 
Tired Natures Sweet Res forer 


P.690A 
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SAW the nearest resemblance to a 
theatre slump “London has known 
for some six years. This is not perhaps such 
a bad thing, for like any other institution 
the theatre is prone to become careless in 
times of easy prosperity, and quality suffers. 

Outstanding event of the year was 
undoubtedly the arrival of Oklahoma! 


_ which swept London off its feet. Annie Get 


Your Gun followed, and these two shows 
remain the big musical draws in Town. In 
fact, 1947 saw something of a successful 
invasion from Broadway, for even if 
Finian’s Rainbow was not the success anti- 
cipated, Born Yesterday, Life With Father, 
Deep Are The Roots, and Anna Lucasta 
achieved popularity and provided splendid 
examples of various types of current 
American plays. 

Our own playwrights gave us some enjoy- 
able evenings. It is quite likely that The 
Linden Tree will be acclaimed Priestley’s 
greatest play (his light-as-air comedy Ever 


~ Since Paradise was also a big success),. while 


Robert Morley’s Edward, My Son, touched 
greatness, and remains a brilliant triumph. 


_ W. Douglas Home provided clever contrast 


with Now Barabbas and The Chiltern Hun- 
dreds, the latter perhaps the most delightful 
comedy of the year. Reginald Beckwith’s 
Boys in Brown proved, like Now Barabbas, 
that the grimmer side of our society, to wit 
prison and Borstal, are inherently dramatic 
and moving. Noel Coward contributed 
something different in Peace in our Time, 
which enjoyed a good run and is to be pro- 
duced on Broadway. 

1947 also saw the most delightful English 
musical for a long time. C. B. Cochran’s 
Bless The Bride at the Adelphi has been a 
well-deserved outstanding success—no mean 


Over the Footlights 


feat in the face of the unique appeal of the 
American importations. 

We look back with regret on the failure 
at the Duchess of He Who Gets Slapped, a 
distinguished production which deserved a 
better fate. 

The Old Vic Theatre Company at the New 
has consolidated its position during the last 
twelve months and those who feared that 
the withdrawal of Ralph Richardson and 
Laurence Olivier might affect that com- 
pany’s magnificent standard have happily 
proved to be wrong. It is agreed that 
Richard II and St. Joan are among their 
most brilliant productions to date, and new 
members of the company in the current 
season have proved their ability to uphold 
the Old Vic’s unique standard. The vitality 
remains and there is no slavish clinging to 
Shakespeare and Shaw (the fourth produc- 
tion of the season on 27th January is to be 
Gogol’s famous comedy, The Government 
Inspector, with settings and costumes by 
Feliks Topolski). 

Other outstanding memories of the year 
include the Sartre plays at the Lyric, Ham- 
mersmith, and theslatest visit of the ever- 
enchanting Ruth Draper. 

Ballet and opera have maintained their 
new position on the theatrical horizon of 
the West End. 

Looking forward to the New Year we 
hope we may see more plays from new play- 
wrights, for it is a commonplace that no 
theatre can maintain its soul unless fresh 
dramatists are forthcoming. For this reason 
London managements owe an unfailing debt 
of gratitude to the little theatres, whose 
record for plays by new authors transferred 
to the West End in 1947 is something to be 
proud of. BS: 


ADD PERFECTION OF DETAIL TO YOUR PRODUCTION 


PERIOD ARMOUR 
Ae CONSULT THE THEATRICAL JEWELLERS FOR HIRE 
e 
MODERN Robert White C Sons gate 
: A eal 57/59 Neal Street, Shaftesbury Avenue W.C.2 and 
FOR HIRE EMBROIDERY 


Telephone: Temple Bar 8237 


ud Sheos of He Yortt 


“Outrageous Fortune’—Winter Garden, 


13th November. 


“Canaries Sometimes Sing”—Garvick, 18th 
November. 


“Honour and Obey”’—Saville, 19th Nov. 
“Gingerbread House”’—New Lindsey, 24th 


November. 

“Private Enterprise’—St. James's. . 25th 
November. 

“The Moon in the Yellow River’ — Arts, 


25th November. 
“The Patched Cloak’’—Boltons, 26th Nov. 
“The Blind Goddess”—A pollo, 2nd. Dec. 
“St. Joan’—New, 3rd December. 
“Kate Kennedy”’—Mercury, 15th Dec. 
“The Relapse’—Lyvic, Hammersmith, 17th 


December. 

“John Bull’s Other Island’—Hmbassy, 2nd 
December. 

“The Old Lady Says No’—Hmbassy, 9th 
December. 


“Where Stars Walk”—DHmbassy, 16th Dec. 


“ Outrageous Fortune ” 


MPPUERE is always room for a rollicking 

farce in the West End, particularly when 
Ben Travers is the author and the heroes 
none other than Robertson Hare and Ralph 
Lynn, together again after a far-too-long 
lapse of years. 

As was to be expected, the plot of Out- 
vageous Fortune is hardly straightforward, 
but briefly it concerns the bailiff of a small 
country manor (Robertson Hare), who has 
secretly married his employer’s niece (Joan 
Lang). There are two complications for Mr. 
Hare. One is that old King (Gordon James), 
his boss, dislikes him intensely and would 
rather his niece married his nephew, Wilkin- 
son King (Ralph Lynn), a light-fingered 
gentleman who has had some dealings with 
the police, and secondly that Duckstowe 
Manor is in the hands of the Turners, a 
sophisticated couple who have ingratiated 
themselves with the old man (Enid Lowe 
and Martin Case). Just to confuse things a 
little more, it transpires that the Turners 
are black marketeers using the manor as a 
convenient dumping place for their loot, 
and before they know where they are 
Messrs. Hare and Lynn find themselves at 
Duckstowe Police Station charged as 
receivers of stolen goods. The charming 
nurse (Rona Laurie), who looks after the 
tiresome old man (who is completely un- 
aware of what is going on under his roof) 
becomes more than attracted to Mr. Lynn 
and is instrumental in proving his innocence. 

Many amusing situations lead up to the 
climax when Mr. Lynn and Mr. Hare are 
taken to the police station. This is one of 
the funniest things seen on the stage for a 
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long time. And strange to relate, up to 
this time neither of the heroes had appeared 
in disguise of any kind. But we were not 
to be disappointed, for in the last scene of 
the play, having escaped from jail, the two 
men try to elude the police by dressing 
themselves up as old King and his nurse. 
The company enter into the spirit of the 
thing with real gusto. The pace is good 
and there is scarcely a moment without a 
laugh. EES? 


“ Canaries Sometimes Sing ” 


Pas revival of the Lonsdale comedy “was 

obviously thought of because it provides 
two cast-iron parts for Jack Buchanan and 
Coral Browne, but in these days star per- 
formances by themselves are not enough, 
however brilliant. The truth is that this 
play dates, and try as they will, the four 
players (Jack Buchanan, Heather Thatcher, 
Austin Trevor and Coral Browne) cannot 
breathe a semblance of reality into it. The 
story, if one can call it such, concerns two 
ill-assorted married couples who transfer 
their affections. There is a faint aroma of 
Coward about the whole thing, but never 
for one moment his wicked wit. Not that 
one could help admiring the subtle twist at_ 
the end of the play when Elma Melton 
(Coral Browne), ex chorus-girl who is out of 
her element in polite society, leaves both 
men high and dry. 

As has been inferred, the real enjoyment 
arises from the brilliant acting. Particu- 
larly choice is Austin Trevor’s Ernest Mel- 
ton, a ‘“‘ county ’’’ johnny suffering torments 
because he has let down the old school tie 
by falling in love with his best friend’s wife. 
Jack Buchanan’s Geoffrey is pure delight— 
a most polished performance. Heather 
Thatcher is all affectation as his literary- 
minded wife, while Coral Browne strikes 
just the right note as the hard-headed Elma. 

F.S. 
“ Gingerbread House” 
WV HEN Thomas Moore was a best-seller, 
it was said of his publications that 

they were, 

“Each one warmer 

Than the former, 

So the most recent 

Is the least decent.’’ 

Like Moore, the New Lindsey does not 
rely solely upon “‘ warmness’’ of subject. 
The treatment is skilful and _ delicate. 
Gingerbread House, by Miss Shirley Cocks, 
is what its name implies: artificial, exotic 
and hot. It houses an abnormally devour- 
ing mother and a more fundamentally 
abnormal son. For a long time now, the 


.seamy side of motherhood has been turned 


“Peter Grimes” duction of 


Benjamin 


(Picture by Angus McBean.) 
A general scene from Act 1, Scene 1, of Tyrone Guthrie’s dramatic pro- 


Britten’s Peter Grimes, which hag proved a 


distinguished addition to the opera repertory at Covent Garden. The 
scenery and costumes are by Tanya Moiseiwitch. ¢ 


to the unsympathetic consideration of 
theatre audiences. This play sticks another 
well pointed thorn into the crown of 
motherhood. Samuel Butler, writing about 
fifty years ago, seemed daring to the limit 
of impiety on the subject, but now the path 
he made is laid with asphalt. However, to 
blame a mother for weakness of character 
in her children raises more problems than 
go to an evening’s entertainment in the 
theatre. It was pointed out by Mr. Dar- 
lington that Robina Sullivan comes out of 
The Silvey Cord and her son Terence from 
The Green Bay Tree, and there is very little 
left to be said, except that Helen Haye is 
gently overwhelming and quite brilliant as 
the awful mother, whilst David Markham 
does not suggest that blend of sinister 
weakness and fatal charm in her son that 
the story requires. H.G.M. 


“Private Enterprise” 

R. St. John Ervine has lost none of his 
forthrightness, his command over dia- 
logue. which can depict character while 
commenting on the contemporary scene, but 
somewhere, perhaps in the remoteness of 


Devonshire, he has missed the basic quality 
of group entertainment in the theatre. 

His new play at the St. James’s opens 
well enough. We meet the Delaware family 
in a Midlands town, middle-class manufac- 
turers. Father is a Galsworthian employer; 
Philip is the efficient son; his wife, Melanie, 
is decorative; Andrew is the pacifist son of 
intelligent sincerity; Snooky is the scally- 
wag offspring who returns from the war 
with the VC. This first act closes with the 
clandestine embrace of Melanie and Snooky 
—some promise of human drama. 

Thereafter, his play is a political picture 
of industrial strife, a canvas faithful to 
today’s conditions, but too static. for the 
stage. One hand at the Delaware factory is 
non-union. He refuses to join, his employers 
will not dismiss him, the ensuing strike 
drags on. Snooky marries Annabel, a rich 
scatter-brain, and advances to. Socialist 
membership for the Division. Melanie fades 
out of the scene except for a perfunctory 
and shallow protest against the strike when 
she fears her unborn son may lose the Dela- 
ware inheritance. 

The dramatist’s sympathies are with the 


*“ Outrageous 
Fortune” 


Robertson Hare, 
D. Bradley-Smith 
and Ralph Lynn 
in an amusing 
moment from 
Outrageous For- 
tune at the Winter 
Garden ‘Theatre. 
This new farce by 
iB cau Travers 
brings Messrs. 
Hare and Lynn 
together again as 
a brilliant comedy 
team. (Picture by 
Denis de Marney.) 


* cause of personal freedom, and he is, praise 
be, not afraid to use the English language 


- in expressing those views. But one member 

_ of the audience wondered what more moving 

- theatrical entertainment might have ensued 
if the author had not overwritten Annabel 
and underwritten Melanie. 

There is grace abounding in the acting of 
this play. Nicholas Hannen and Andre 
Morell put the employers in a position of 
integrity; Julian Mitchell and Russell 
Waters are equally true to the trade union 
viewpoint. Hector Ross holds our sym- 
pathy for his pacifism, and William Fox 
foses none when he shows us Snooky follow- 
ing the main chance in life. 

Annabel and Melanie remain. Eileen Peel 
may appear to over-act just a little, but 
the character is so drawn: Elizabeth Allan 
never finds a full share in the picture, for 
which she and the audience must hold the 


dramatist to account. Her Melanie is decor-. 


ative enough, but her womanhood is sadly 
neglected. 

Charles Lloyd Pack is the local vicar, 
smooth and pleasant. This good actor runs 
the risk of becoming a “‘ natural’’ for par- 
sons and civil servants. Basil Dean’s pro- 
duction does justice to a play which, if it 
will not entertain the masses, will hold the 
intelligent playgoer to his seat until the last 
line of the last act. F.J-D: 


‘“™Mhe Moon in the Yellow River” 


THe production of Denis Johnston’s 

comedy,’’ The Moon in the Yellow 
River, is interesting in many ways. For one 
thing, Jack Hawkins presents a masterly 
study in the part of Dobelle, the prema- 
turely old and hopelessly disillusioned 
recluse, by far the best performance in the 
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play. He appears by permission of a film 
company. Various film interests are also 
permitting the part of George to be amus- 
ingly played and the parts of Darrell Blake 
and Commandant Lanigan to be sustained 
with much less satisfaction to the audience 
than they might expect. It is all interesting. 
Could any production dispel the air of utter 
unreality that hangs over the entire pro- 
ceedings Is this because they happen in 
Ireland or can it be that the oddments and 
anecdotes and eccentricities of character 
have never been fused into unity by the 
author? Or was the acting or production 
at fault Even in the reading, the cold- 
blooded, unprovoked, causeless, motiveless 
and apparently haphazard murder in the 
Second Act seems the most incredible 
action ever set down in fiction. What pre- 
cedes does not lead up to it and what 
follows is relatively inconsequential. I 
awaited the moment for the unexpected gun 
to be fired with curiosity to see how the 
murder works out in the theatre but Fate, 
as if sharing my. opinion on the subject, 
would not suffer the gun to be fired. So the 
victim strolled off and the curtain came 
down a little prematurely. Act Three 
seemed a little more inconsequential than 
usual, but really the accident made but 
little difference to the design and effect of 
the play. 

Tribute must be paid to Betty Chancel- 
lor for a sincere and moving performance in 
a depressed Florence Dombey part. 


H.G.M. 
“The Patched Cloak” 
ENRY VII, whom exile had taught cau- 
tion and parsimony, laid the founda- 
tions upon which England built herself a 
position as a great power. There is noth- 
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ing dramatic in this. Even the episodes of 
his reign, the risings of pretenders, the 
death of the Prince of Wales, are discon- 
nected and historically minor episodes. Such 
of them as happen to have stirred the 
imagination of Miss Joan Temple are credit- 
ably mounted and acted in her play, The 
Patched Cloak. Two of the principal per- 
formers, Peter Madren and William Squire, 
have the duty of imparting information to 
the audience antiphonally. They do this 
well, but so much direct instruction is un- 
theatrical. John Wyse makes Henry VII 
dignified and very likeable. Isabel Dean 
has a memorable moment on her tremulous 
first appearance as Elizabeth of York. 
Edward Mulhare gives plenty of vitality to 
the Earl of Kildare. The costumes arranged 
by Pamela Leach are a very satisfactory 
feature of the production, and the heraldic 
banners by Jean Dark please the eye and 
give a certain seal of research to os See: 
.G.M. 


“Whe Blind Goddess” 
mue right way to approach this new play 
by Patrick Hastings is in the light of 


Edwardian melodrama, for most of the 


characters are heightened and the plot is so 
palpably built to support the trial scene in 
the second act that the situations are some- 
times manifestly forced. 


In this age of 


naturalism in the theatre such liberties 
begin to look like naivety. 

However, having accustomed oneself to 
the older angle, The Blind Goddess made 
enjoyable theatre, and the court scene, in- 
vested as we knew it must be by its KC 
author with real authenticity, proved most 
dramatic and exciting. 

The play tells the story of Derek Water- 
house, Lord Brasted’s secretary, who un- 
covers his employer’s fraud in connection 
with a vast European emigration scheme. 
Ultimately he brings the matter to the 
Prime Minister himself, and Lord Brasted 
promptly sues the young man on a charge 
of libel and blackmail, appointing as his 
lawyer Sir John Dering, KC, whose daugh- 
ter Mary, it so happens, is in love with 
Derek. Lady Brasted, who has climbed the 
social heights with her husband, takes a 
hand here by alleging that the young man 
is her lover, thus giving him a motive, and 
even produces letters — some of them for- 
geries—in proof of this. The most damning 
letter proves to be one addressed to Ma 
which Lady Brasted has intercepted for her 
own ends. 

With Mary conveniently out of the way, 
Derek fights for his reputation in the excit- 
ing court scene against the brilliant intellect 
of the famous KC, who is by no means 
happy about the case. Sufficient to say that 


Ronald Shiner and Diana Dawson who play the leading roles in Worm’s 


“ Worm’s Eye 
View” 


Eye View, funniest of comedies and longest running of London’s current 
productions, which celebrated its second anniversary in December. Mr. 
Shiner, who when he is not at the theatre, runs a farm in Sussex, has 
just completed a short film entitled, é 

London’s hardest working Actor.” 


“Twenty-four Hours in the Life of 


all is made clear in the end and the Brasteds 
revealed as unscrupulous frauds, though not 
before Derek had been found guilty by the 
ury. 

: ke exceedingly clever company play out 
this highly coloured drama, chief surprise 
being Basil Radford’s performance as the 
KC, in which he achieved a quiet dignity 
and- authority altogether unexpected from 
one who has delighted us for so long in 
comedy parts. Other outstanding interpre- 
tations came from Joan Haythorne as Lady 
Dering, and Wyndham Goldie and Marian 
Spencer as Lord and Lady Brasted. aca 


“St. Joan” 


Ww 8 each new production of Shaw’s 

great play it becomes manifest that 
there are a dozen interpretations to the title 
role. Quite obviously different people will 
respond according to their own conception 
of the girl saint. For this writer at all 
events, Celia Johnson’s interpretation holds 
the ring of truth before all the others. There 
is an appealing gentleness about her per- 
formance which colours the whole play and 
which is as it were reflected in the other 
characters, giving a softer touch even to the 
most brutal and indifferent among them. 
This Joan we feel was gently nurtured, for 
all her peasant background, and she carries 
about her a physical frailty which accentu- 
ates the miracle of her achievement. 


ey 


ELIZABETH ALLAN and WILLIAM FOX 


as they appear in Private Enterprise, produced at 
the St. James's Theatre by Basil Dean for the 
British Theatre Group. (Pictwre by Houston-Rogers) 
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GRETCHEN FRANKLIN 


whose versatility has proved such an asset to the 
record breaking Sweetest and Lowest (Ambassadors). 
New numbers and topical gags by Alan Melville 
have recently been introduced; one of the best songs 
being Gretchen Franklin’s “Just One Book,’ in 
which she combines humour and pathos with bril- 
liant skill. (Picture by Swarbrick Studios) 


Naturally this other-worldly simplicity of 
the Maid makes for a trial scene that is 
almostunbearably poignant. Here one can- 
not avoid mention of the inspired setting 
by Michael Warre in which the Inquisitor, 
Cauchon and their fellow ecclesiastics are 
made to sit on a circular raised platform 
with Joan set in their midst. Hemmed in 
as it were by her accusers, Joan’s recanta- 
tion and subsequent retraction when she 
learns that her fate is to be life imprison- 
ment, becomes strangely inevitable. Then 
as she is dragged from the ring towards the 
flames every emotion is written on her face; 
blind physical fear; bewilderment and 
finally the knowledge dimly felt that only 
that way freedom lies. Celia Johnson’s 
magnificent playing of this scene ranks her 
among our great actresses, and after those 
moments of tenseness and pathos the 
epilogue was bound to be an anticlimax. 

Miss Johnson has brilliant support, par- 
ticularly from Mark Dignam as Cauchon, - 
Bernard Miles as Robert de Baudricourt and 
the Inquisitor, John Clements as Dunois and 
Alec Guinness as the Dauphin. More will 
be said in our next issue, which will include 
an illustrated supplement of this brilliant 
revival. Hess 


(Continued on page 12) 


(his Pers : 
EETING Hilda Simms is a tonic. She 
is naturally flushed with success after 

her sensational London debut in the title- 
tole of Anna Lucasta at His Majesty’s. She 
is in a state of high exhilaration, and there 
_ is something infectious about her delight in 
London. After all, Miss Simms and her 
Negro colleagues have something to shout 
about. Not so long ago they were an 
amateur theatre group in Harlem. They 
took Broadway by storm and now they are 
likely to be in possession of His Majesty’s 
for a long time to come, 


Miss Simms was a member of the Ameri- 
can Negro Theatre, which was_ partially 
founded by Frederick O’Neal, who co-stars 
with her in Anna Lucasta. He has been an 
actor for twenty-seven years, but the rest 
of the group was composed of people keenly 
interested in the theatre, who had to earn 
their living in other walks of life. Miss 
Simms, who has a science degree, was a 
teacher. The work of this Harlem group 
reached such a high standard that leading 
New York critics regularly covered their 
productions. When they saw Anna Lucasta 
their enthusiasm was such that a transfer 
to Broadway became inevitable, and after 
running for three years in New York the 
play made another inevitable move to Lon- 
don, with the original cast. 


Even the American public was amazed to 
see Negroes playing parts not typically 
Negro, neither lazy good-for-nothings with 
a Southern drawl, nor Chicago razor 
slashers. They are our coloured brothers in 
a play which shows that we all experience 
the same loves and hates, the same frustra- 
tions and ideals. There is a timeless quality 
about the play, which helps to prove that 

- Negro actors can hold their own with other 
artists in the theatre, no matter what their 
colour or creed. They are capable of scaling 
the peaks. 

It took me ten days to~contact Miss 
Simms. No reply came to my letters; phone 
calls were unanswered, and _ telegrams 
ignored. I had almost given up hope, when 
she finally telephoned and invited me to 
tea. She apologised for her silence, but 
explained that she had withdrawn from 
society in order to rehearse. Such devotion 
to art was something new in my experience. 
There has been no change of cast in Anna 
Lucasta. It ran for three years on Broad- 
way. It opened in London to “ rave’’ 
notices, and has settled down to a long and 
steady run. Yet this gallant company of 
coloured artists are so keen on their job and 
have been rehearsing with such fervour that 
Miss Simms has not even had time to write 


up! 


\. BY 
i LOOKER ON 


HILDA SIMMS 
as Anna Lucasta 


home. As soon as Harry Wagstaff Gribble, 
their original producer, arrived from New 
York, the entire company placed themselves 
at his disposal and have been working 
throughout each day, refining and polishing 
their performance. There is no suggestion 
of being self-satisfied. Only the best will 
do for them, and they are convinced that 
the best only comes from long hours of 
sweat and study. 

No one is more conscious than Hilda 
Simms of the fleeting, fragile art of the 
actor, who often becomes no more than a 
memory, even in his own lifetime. She there- 
fore feels that the actor should lead the 
fullest artistic life during his short span on 
the stage, to play as many parts as possible 
and to play each one as well as possible. He 
is only as great as his last performance. 
After that, he becomes nothing more than 

(Continued on page 37) 


“Kate Kennedy” 
yo may or may not know that the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrew’s devotes one day 
annually to the memory of a mysterious and 
forgotten Kate Kennedy. The celebration 
consists of dressing a freshman in a mediae- 
val woman’s gown and escorting him 
through the streets. Mr. Gordon Bottom- 
ley’s play, Kate Kennedy, is described as a 
poet’s guess at the origin of this custom and 
it unfolds itself slowly and creakily and 
seems like a ‘poet’s task. Skittish and 
Scotch, it tells a story of a sitter-in for 
Love’s sake, of a cheerful Romeo, a madcap 
Juliet, a prim Nurse, a stuffy Bishop and a 
happy ending. Shelagh Fraser, Eleanor 
Elder, Nigel Stock and Wilfrid Walter do 
nicely, albeit slowly, wha#the performance 
requires. The decor by Stella Mary Pearce 
presents some rather fine fresco effects. 
H.G.M. 


“The Relapse” 

ANTHONY Quayle’s production of Sir 
John Vanbrugh’s The Relapse, or Vir- 

tue in Danger is elegant, exuberant and in 

the best Nigel Playfair tradition. First of 

all, much that is objected to in Vanbrugh 


as indecent can be written off as something - 


the objector thinks he owes to himself. Van- 
brugh’s characters have not the compli- 
cated, anemic make-up of ordinary people. 
They contain nothing but healthy animal 


(S ope 1890 


appetites and their author’s wit. Byron 
sighed in 1814, ‘‘Congreve and Vanbrugh 
are your only comedy. - Our society is too 
insipid now for the like copy.’’ He had just 
seen Mrs. Jordan playing-Hoyden and found 
her ‘‘ superlative.’’ Mrs. Jordan, then 52 
with a large family, must have been a strik- 
ing exception to the prevailing insipidity. 
In the present revival, Hoyden is acted 
with enormous zest by Jessie Evans. Surely 
no actress ever put more into the playing 
of the part. Her sire, Sir Tunbelly Clumsey, 
is a vast animated Hogarthian conception, 
monstrously well played with a _ rough, 
rasping, rumbling voice by Hamlyn Benson. 
The producer, with a touch of genius, has 
provided him with a piece of business in the 
last scene which sums up and symbolises 
the whole play. Satyr-like, he chases a 
nymph-like maiden with truly  satyric 
intent. At this My Lord Foppington lifts an 
understanding eyebrow as few but Cyril 
Ritchard can. Cyril Ritchard gets and gives 
great fun in this classic part. Foppington 
is on the Falstaffian plane of comedy, and 
Cyril Ritchard is completely at home. 
Audrey Fildes makes a charming Amanda. 
Her cousin, Berinthia, is played with a fine 
sense of comedy by Madge Elliott. In what 
may be called the  Hogarthian gallery, 
Richard Wordsworth, Frederick Bennett 
and Wynne Clark present respectively a 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Katie (reading letter) : “‘ My dear friend, Joe Lucasta, I hope you are fine and rich up North.” 

Katie reads a letter received from Otis Slocum, her father-in-law’s best friend, who is a 

farmer in the South. Otis writes to say his son Rudolf is coming North and hopes his old 
friend, Joe, may be instrumental in finding the young man a wife. 


Frank Silvera as Joe Lucasta, Edith Whiteman as Katie, his daughter-in-law, 
and Georgia Burke as Theresa, his wife. 


BAG ha L Daan 


AT HIS MAJESTY’S 


8 HIS comedy drama by Philip Yor- 

PP. one of Broadway’s big hits, has 
settled down in the West End to repeat its 
American triumph with the original all- 
coloured company. 


(L. to R.): 


The play was reviewed in a previous issue 
and it only remains to be said that theatre- 
goers will not often have the opportunity of 
witnessing such brilliant and sustained act- 
ing. The story is simple enough—even trite 
—yet this unique team of players manage 
to invest the play with a real depth of mean- 
ing. It would be invidious to single out any 
one performance, yet mention must be made 
of Hilda Simms’ beautiful rendering of the 
role of Anna, a performance that rings true 
in its moving sincerity, and it is to Miss 
Simms and Earle Hyman, as Rudolf, that 
we are indebted for one of the tenderest love 
scenes the London theatre has seen for many 


he a Frank: Cut that out! Now beat it like I told you. 

eam Frank, the Lucasta’s bombastic and over- 

powering son-in-law, separates Stanley 

PICTURES BY Lucasta from his father during a quarrel. 
HOUSTON-ROGERS (Left): Don Proctor as Stanley and 


Frederick O’ Neal as Frank. 
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Frank: Yellow, eh*—Well, I'll just have to 
give you a little courage. 


Frank, hearing that Rudolf will be 
bringing with him a considerable sum 
of money, determines to hoodwink 
the young man into marrying Anna, 
the daughter whom Joe has banished 
from the house, and who is earning 
her living on the streets in Brooklyn. 
Joe has become a confirmed drunkard 
over the years and is soon persuaded 
forcibly by his bullying son-in-law to 
bring back the erring daughter he has 
sworn never to set eyes on again. 


Frank: Ain’t that a lovely sound? 


Unknown to Katie, Frank forces 

Stanley to disgorge her savings for 

the purpose of his scheme to get 
Anna back home. 


\ 
\ 
: 


bo’ 
Blanche : I think you was offering me a Rum-Cola when we were so rudely interrupted. 

The scene changes to Noah’s Bar in Brooklyn, where Blanche, a prostitute well known to 
the police, comes in to cadge a drink. (Below): Blanche tries to sell the pair of binoculars 
stolen from a nearby pawnshop to Noah, the goodhearted barman. 

(Above, L. to R.): Claire Leyba as Blanche, Eddie Banks as the police officer, and Emmett 
Babe Wallace as Eddie. (Below, right): Reginald Fenderson as Noah. 


(Above, left): Eddie: . . . You've burnt me ri 
on the neck. 


When Anna Lucasta comes into Noah’s 


it is obvious she is finding life difficult, 

she is not sunk so low as to link up 

the wealthy Eddie, who runs a house of 
repute. (Hilda Simms as Anna.) 


(Above): Danny : I sure am rough, ain’t I, ba 
And don’t you love it. 


Danny, a sailor just back from a voya 
visits Noah’s Bar in search of Anna, bri 
ing with him a sailor friend, Lester. Daz 
is obviously very fond of Anna and w 
for a moment she thinks he wants to ma 
her it is clear she would have jumped at 
opportunity to get away from her pres 
ugly life. 


(Left): Anna: Come on, Lester—let’s dance. 


The poignant scene when Anna, ador 
with the gaudy shell necklace and brac 
which Danny has brought her, pulls her 
together and makes a pretence of lis 
hearted indifference. 


Frank : What did they teach you at that Agricultural College, Rudolf? 
Back in the Lucasta living room four days later, Rudolf has arrived, but Frank soon 
discovers he is by no means the “‘ hayseed ’’ whom they expected, and is not to be drawn 
into parting with any of his eight hundred dollars for Frank’s crazy schemes. 


Earle Hyman as Rudolf. (Right): Betty Haynes as Stella, Frank’s scheming wife. 


Joe: Where’s my old friend Otis? Theresa : Hallelujah! ; 
he arrival of Joe, more drunk and Anna’s mother, who has always loved and believed 
maudlin than usual after bringing in her, is overjoyed when her daughter and Rudolf 
Anna back, proves an embarrassment fall genuinely in love at their first meeting. Anna, 
when the family are trying to impress unbelievably happy, and scorning the deep laid 
young Rudolf. plot of her family, agrees to marry Rudolf at once. 
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Theresa: You're so beautiful. This is all I have 
been living for. 


Anna prepares for her wedding two days 
later. Rudolf has obtained a good post at a 
University and announces that he has even 
more money behind him than they thought. 
The future looks happy indeed for Anna. 


(Above, right): Frank: Damn it, this family will 
never get a sense of dignity. 


Frank handles the new suitcase Rudolf has 
given Anna as a wedding gift and which 
contains his fortune. Unfortunately for 
Frank all his schemes have come to noth- 
ing and it now becomes obvious that he is 
going to lose his ‘‘ cut.’’ He had certainly 
not bargained for the fact that the marriage 
would be a genuine love match. 


(Right): Anna: Don’t leave me, Rudolf — please 
don’t leave me. 


An hour later, after the wedding, Anna is 
suddenly filled with foreboding. For one 
thing, Danny had suddenly arrived out of 
the blue, an unhappy reminder of previous 
days, and her worst fears are realised when 
her father, beside himself with an unnatural 
jealousy, tells her he has informed Rudolf’s 
father of her past life and has also in the 
same way tried to wreck Rudolf’s career. 


(Above, left): Katie: It doesn’t say much, but at 
least you'll see where she is living. 
A week later Rudolf arrives at Noah’s Bar 
during his search for Anna, who had fled 
from home on her wedding day. The kind- 
hearted Katie, who had always stood by her 
unhappy sister-in-law, has managed to get 
Anna’s address and Rudolf leaves the Bar 
in the hope of finding his wife at last. 


(Above): Anna: This isn’t a letter — it’s just a 
sentence. dj 

Noah : What does it say ? 

Anna: “ Darling, isn’t it enough that I love you?” 


Rudolf left a note for Anna in case she 

should come in, and when at last she gets 

it, dejected and heartbroken as she is, she 

can scarcely believe that Rudolf still loves 
her in spite of everything. 


(Left): Anna: I’m bringing your grip, snowman, 


The closing moments of the play. Anna 
decides to leave Noah’s Bar for ever to go 
to her husband. 


Larry : If you're as anxious to dry the grave as that 
I'd better help by fanning with my hat. ’ 2 
The opening scene in the story of Larry as told by his grandson. The whimsical Larry 


(Liam Redmond) comes upon the attractive young widow (Sheila Manahan), who promised 
her husband before he died that she would not marry again until the clay on his grave 
was dry. 


e@ ONAGH  Macdonagh’s com 
melodrama in verse was transf 
from the Mercury to the Criterion The 
on 16th December, a move which will 
a most diverting play before the wider 
lic it so much deserves. This delig 
comedy, with its Irish whimsicality, 
verse, its corpses and poisonings, al 
defies description. But those who have 
Happy As Larry will agree it has a 
charm and a most competent team of a 
and with a masterly production by 


(Left) : 
Gravedigger : Better go home and rest and pra 
And I'll attend the grave. 
The gravedigger (Christopher Steele), 
philosopher, persuades the widow to give 
her irksome task, and Larry takes her ho 
for a cup of tea. 


AES 


Doctor : And once he is bundled from mind and from sight 
ore Mrs. Larry will soon find it cold in the night. 
The villainous doctor (Fred Johnson) (/eft), aided by the local pharmacist, Seamus (Edward 
Byrne), plans to poison Larry so that he may win for himself the young man’s virtuous 


wife, who has so far repulsed his advances. 


Larry 


CRITERION . THEATRE 


y and attractive period settings by 
ael Warre the play is certain to appeal 
hose who favour the unusual in the 
tre. 


* * * 
appy As Larry is presented at the 
erion by Bronson Albery - Musikart 
ety Ltd., in association with Pilgrim 
ers Ltd., who, under the direction of 
artin Browne, are responsible for the 
on of plays by poets at the Mercury 


rs. Larry: Send for the neighbours, hang crepe 

upon the door. 

he wicked doctor’s work is done. Larry 

es dead and preparations are quickly made 
for the traditional wake. 


Fourth Tailor (Larry’s Grandson) ; I know that you three ladies could lay Dublin town in rubble. 
Larry’s grandson, who is telling his mates the story of how grandfather married twice | 


(“‘ My grandfather was married twice, 
One wife was good and one was bad; 
But which was bad and which was good 
Was a puzzle always to my grandad ”’), 


calls up the three Fates to whisk him back in time so that he can take a hand in the story. 


(Left): We are three ol 
ladies from Hades. 


This is the theme song a 
the Fates, who late 
reveal themselves a 
three attractive youn 
women. 


(L. to R.): Sally Trave 
as Clotho, Phyllis Rya 
as Lachesis and Christi 
Humphrey as Atropos 


Doctor : Trust your medical adviser to know est, 
me into my waiting, ying arms and rest. 


While Larry’s corpse is still warm the 
doctor:ensnares his widow and she suc- 
cumbs without a struggle. The four 
tailors, brought back from the future, 
are witnesses of this villainous betrayal. 


(Below) : 
Tailor: Oh. Mrs. Larry; you should be 
ashamed of yourself. 


Appearing from nowhere, the four tailors 

proceed to castigate Mrs. Larry for 

agreeing to marry the doctor so soon 
after her husband’s death. 


Ae, 


Fourth Tailor: Fill him a 
g that’ll curl his toes, 
fill it with doomsday ink. 


The tailors decide to 
turn the tables on the 
doctor and with many 
a bloodthirsty incanta- 
tion mix him a poison 
drink.-He dies and Mrs. 
Larry is persuaded by 
Seamus to drain some 
blood from her hus- 
band’s body to provide 
a transfusion to revive 
the dead -doctor. A 
scream is heard and 
Larry appears in the 
doorway. 


(Coto Re. )s = Wilfrid 
Brambell, W. A. Kelly, 
Norma, Oye miesl I 
(Larry’s grandson) and 
Michael Gwynn. 


Larry : Is this the one that was willing 
to wed, 


The man that has poisoned me, when 
I was dead? 


The shock has killed Larry’s wife 

and now it is the turn of the hus- 

band to denounce his dead wife 

who was prepared to marry again 

before he had been decently 
buried. 


Widow: And who is going to 
manage for you? 


The young widow artfully paves 
the way to marry Larry. A 
moment towards the end of the 


play. 


Valentine : If I swerve by a 
hairsbreadth from the 
straight line of the most 
rigid respectability, I’m 
done for. Under such cir- 
cumstances is it fair to ask 
me to lunch with you when 
you don’t know your own 
father ? 

Dolly Clandon, the first 

patient of the impover- 

ished young dentist, 

Valentine, is joined by 

her brother, Philip, in 

an attempt to persuade 
him to join the family 
for lunch. 

(L. to R.): David Peel as 

Philip, Brenda Bruce as* 


Dolly, and James Donald 
as Valentine. 


Mrs. Clandon: Your Father 
is nothing to you, nor to 
me. That is enough. 


Gloria: Mother, we have a 
right to know. 
Mrs. Clandon, typifying 
the emanicipated woman 
of the period (1896), does 
not live with her hus- 
band, and has brought 
up her three uninhibited 
children abroad in ignor- 
ance of his_ identity. 
After Valentine’s protest, 
which occurs __ shortly 
after their return to Eng- 
land, they beg their 
mother to tell them the 
truth. (Left: Jane Hen- 
derson as Mrs. Clandon, 
and right: Rosamund 
John as Gloria.) 


iso Never Can ele. 


AT WYNDHAM’S 
r She wholly delightful revival of Bernard Shaw’s comedy 


PICTURES which is presented by Sherek Players Ltd., at Wyndham’s 
BY Theatre, has proved a popular draw. A splendid cast extract every 
—— ounce of fun from the many humorous situations. The play is skil- 

ANGUS fully directed by Peter Ashmore, and a special word of praise is due 
ia aa to the delightful settings by Anthony Holland and to the charming 

McBEAN costumes of the period. The second act scene on the terrace of the 


Marine Hotel is one that will be long remembered as an artistic 
triumph of the first order. 
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Parlourmaid : The landlord, sir, wishes to speak to you before you go out. 


Valentine: Oh tell him I have four patients. 


Valentine, wanting to impress his landlord, to whom he owes rent, claims the whole of the 
Clandon family as his patients. But what Mr. Fergus Crampton, the landlord, really wants 
is some attention for an aching tooth. 


Dolly : Make him give you gas. It’s five shillings extra: 
but it’s worth it. . 

Dolly advises the landlord as to the best means 

of extraction. Previously, she has skilfully 

persuaded him to bring Valentine to lunch with 

her family. (Francis Lister as Fergus Crampton) 
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Valentine, having induced Fergus 

Crampton to agree to forego the rent 

owing to him if the tooth is painlessly 

extracted, forcibly uses gas to carry 
out his part of the bargain. 


Fineh McComas 
(Ernest Thesiger) : 
I hope you intend 
to take what I have 
to say seriously. 


ithe- Gil and o n 
family, whilst 
waiting at the 
hotel for Valentine 
and Mr. Crampton 
to join them for 
lunch, are met by 
Finch McComas, 
the family 

tor, who tells them 
he has news of 
their unknown 

father. 


Dolly : To the Family 
The family sol 

‘OT. be a-v i nig 
tevealed the fact 
that the rich but 
crusty old Mr. 
Crampton is their 
unknown father, 
the family drink a 
re-union toast. In 
centre background 
can be seen Har- 
court Williams as 


William, the im- 
peccable waiter, 
who is instrumen- 
tal in smoothing 
Over many an 
awkward situation. 


McComas: Won't y 
make some allow- 
ance for his feel- 
ings? In common 
humanity ? 
McComas encoun- 
ters very stiff 
opposition from 
Mrs. Clandon in 
his efforts to bring 
about a family re- 
union. The  chil- 
dren do all they 
can to encourage a 
reconciliation as a 
rich father could 
undoubtedly ease 
the financial bur- 
den the family is 
bearing. 


Valentine : I haven’t a penny in the world. Gloria: My miserable. cowardly, womanly feeling 
Gloria : Can’t you earn one? Other people do. may be on your side; but my conscience is 0 


‘ 3 : hers. 
Later the same night Valentine asks Gloria Mr. Crampton: I'm very well content with tha 


to marry him but confesses that he hasn’t division, my dear. Thank you. 

a penny in the world. But in spite of her Gloria has a heart to heart talk with he 

seeming indifference it is soon obvious that newly-found father—and appears to enjoy 
Gloria is equally attracted. the experience. 


Bohun, QC (D. A. Clarke-Smith) ; Mr. Crampton, your notion of going to law is all nonsense. Your children 
will be of age before you can get the point decided. 

Mr. Bohun, the legal adviser (and William, the waiter’s, distinguished son), has been briefed 

to try and persuade Mr. Crampton to return to his family, a task which is proving more 


than a little difficult. However, by the end of the play all differences are happily adjusted, 
and it is William who eventually succeeds in bringing about a happy family re-union. 
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Pantomimes are Joly Affairs 


A PRINCIPAL GIRL 


mus year’s Maid Marion in Bertram 
Montague’s Babes in the Wood at 
Prince’s Theatre is petite, vivacious Kath- 
leen Moody who first appeared as principal 
girl in the North at the age of fifteen. Since 
then Kathleen has gladdened the hearts of 
thousands of youngsters who have watched 
wide-eyed While she has eluded the clutches 
- of many a villain, always and inevitably to 
__ live happily ever after with the dashing 
principal boy. What is more, Kathleen has 
a delightful singing voice, always an asset 
in a principal girl, who, though not starred 
in the same way as the principal boy (with 
the exception of ‘‘Cinders’’) is a very im- 
portant link in the fairy tale aspect of our 
pantomimes. Usually she has some roman- 
tic modern songs allotted to her and some 
important duets with the principal boy. 
Kathleen’s real ambition is to sing in 
opera and now that we Londoners have be- 
come more opera minded there is very much 
more scope. To this end she is working 
harder than ever at her singing lessons. This 
must have been a very early ambition, for 
Miss ‘Moody’s first appearance ever on the 
“‘stage’’ was at the tender age of five when 
she insisted on going forward at one of those 
little events organised at the local cinema 
and singing in perfect tune one of the cur- 
rent popular songs of the day. She knew 
too that she ought to bow at the end of her 
performance and proceeded solemnly to do 


Principal Boy 


JEAN 
KENT 


attractive Bri- 
tish film star, 
as. Prince 
Charming in 
the Gaumont- 
British panto- 
mime, Cinder- 
ella, which is 
to be seen this 
year at some 
of London’s 
big suburban 
cinemas. She 
is no novice in 
the theatre, 
having once 
been a Wind- 
mill girl be- 
fore films dis- 
covered her. 
Miss Kent was 
recently in 
The Loves of 
Joanna — God- 
den, and she 
will have a 
dramatic role 
in her_ latest 
flm, Bond 
Street. 


WHO 


ENJOYS EVERY MOMENT 


KATHLEEN MOODY 


principal girl in Babes in the Wood, at 
Prince’s Theatre. 


so—with her back to the audience, much 
to the amusement of everyone present. 

If you ask Miss Moody nowadays why she 
enjoys pantomime she will probably say it 
is because of the children—on both sides of 
the footlights. For the clever youngsters 
who act in pantomime each Christmas are 
always full of the most inspiring enthusiasm 
for their job. Children are, of course, 
natural actors and actresses, and most 
grown-ups know they have to keep on top 
of their form to equal them, especially as 
children never seem to become stale, and 
approach each new performance as though 
it were a first night. 

This year the West End’s two principal 
girls are related, for Kathleen Moody and 
Carole Lynne (Cinderella at the London 
Casino) are married to brothers. What is 
more extraordinary is their remarkable like- 
ness to each other, as the portrait here will 
testify. London never had two more lovely 
principal girls. 

After years of war-time touring, Miss 
Moody is now settled in a beautiful West 
End flat, and though Manchester-born, she 
is passionately attached to London and feels 
home-sick whenever she is away. Even the 
prospect of a visit to Hollywood in the near 
future does not fill her with wild enthu- 
siasm! Happily, apart from her appearances 
in pantomime most of her work is now in 
London, for she appears a great deal on 
television. and finds this newest aspect of 
the theatrical art most interesting and 
stimulating. 


choes 


BY OUR AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT E. MAWBY GREEN 


T° escape from harsh reality to a never- 

never land has become a popular theme 
with both playwrights and audiences in 
America during these disturbing times. 
Elwood P. Dowd in Harvey is still hitting 
the bottle and living in a world of his own 
with his 6 ft. 34 in. rabbit pal; Tommy 
Albright, in Brigadoon is still forsaking 
America to stay behind with his dearie in 
this enchanted Scottish town which comes 
to life for only one day every hundred years, 
and Finian McLonergan is still looking for 
Glocca Morra beyond that next hill. But not 
always is this desire for escape expressed in 
terms of fantasy and comedy. Tennessee 
Williams’ The Glass Menagerie was set in a 
St. Louis slum and while the characters all 
tried to flee from life — the mother, by 
constantly recalling the days she was a 
reigning Southern belle with seventeen 
gentlemen callers; the son, by going to the 
movies every night and later joining the 
Merchant Marine, and the daughter, by 
collecting delicate glass figures which gave 
the play its title — they never quite com- 
pletely succeeded and emerged a queer, 
frustrated lot. But in his latest play, A 
Streetcay Named Desire, which has just 
opened to thunderous acclaim; declared 
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(Left): Marlon Brando and Jessica Tandy in a 
scene from A Streetcar Named Desire at the Barry- 
more Theatre. (Picture by Eileen Darby.) 


better than the aforementioned prize-win- 
ning The Glass Menagerie and a sure bet to 
win all the awards the season may bring, 
Mr. Williams has taken this theme—the 
flight from reality—one step further, to its 
inevitable conclusion, insanity. * 

Blanche du Bois, the pathetic heroine, a 
young woman born and bred in the genteel 
tradition of the Southern aristocracy, but 
forced to watch her family, their fortune 
and their plantation be wiped out and so be 
reduced to teaching English in the local 
high school, comes to visit her sister, Stella, 
on the pretext she has obtained a leave of 
absence. Stella has married a Polish mech- 
anic, Stanley Kowalski, and is now living in 
a slum section of New Orleans. It is a 
streetcar named Desire, which actually 
exists in New Orleans, that brings Blanche 
to her destination and, of course, symbolic- 
ally speaking, to her tragic destiny. The 
other streetcar on this line is mamed 


Cemetery, and Mr. Williams elaborates on 
this theme of the opposite of Death being 
Desire. 

It is apparent from the very beginning 
that Blanche’s nerves are badly shattered 
and that she is desperately trying to flee 
from a reality she is ill-equipped to cope 
with. She is forever primping, collecting 
fancy clothes and cheap, artificial jewellery, 
and dreaming of being rescued and trans- 
ported into a more gracious world by a 
former wealthy admirer. But to her brother- 
in-law, a misunderstanding realist, she is 
nothing but a snob and a story teller. The 
friction between these two comes to a blaze 
when Stanley overhears Blanche describing 
him as an ape to his wife and urging her to 
leave him and their animal existence for a 
life more in keeping with her background 
and upbringing. For a moment it seems 
Blanche might succeed, but the love be- 
tween Stanley and Stella, based almost 
entirely on an intense physical attraction, 
proves too strong to be discarded. But 
Stanley won’t let matters rest with this vic- 
tory. Hurt and infuriated by Blanche’s 
irritating grand airs, he decides to confirm 
some suspicions he has about his superior 
sister-in-law’s past. 


Meanwhile, Blanche, looking desperately 
or some stabilizing force in her life, tries to 
rap a friend of Stanley’s, Harold Mitchell, 
nto matrimony. Mitch, a good-natured 
nother’s boy, is easy pickings for Blanche, 
ind it is to him she reveals the tragedy of 
ier first marriage—the tragedy that set her 
ff on the road to insanity. She was com- 
jletely in love with a young man and mar- 
ied him at an early age only to discover he 
vas struggling with a strong homosexual 
actor and having an affair with an older 
nan. Instead of trying to help him, she 
ouldn’t conceal her disgust from him and 
le committed suicide, leaving her blaming 
1erself for his death. 

This story binds Mitch even closer to 
3lanche, and he would have married her if 
stanley’s investigation had not turned up a 
esspool of facts. Blanche didn’t come to 
New Orleans on a leave of absence—she was 
isked to leave town. Not only was she 
estowing her favours indiscriminately to 
he natives and transients alike, but she was 
laving an affair with a seventeen year old 
choolboy. However, it is not Mitch’s 
efusal to marry Blanche which forges the 
inal link in her chain to insanity, but 
ather the attack she suffers at Stanley’s 
ands on the night his wife is in the hospi- 
al having a baby. 

Sordid as all this may sound, A Streetcar 
Jamed Desire still manages to light up the 
tage with a kind of tortured beauty, for 
‘ennessee Williams is not only a skilled 
laywright but a poet of imagination. He 
Iso has a tremendous understanding and 
ympathy for people that is both so heart- 
varming and heartbreaking as to create an 
atense experience in the theatre. 

In the role of Blanche du. Bois, already 
eing compared in length to Hamlet, Jessica 
andy is completely triumphant, giving an 
xtraordinarily perceptive interpretation to 
n extraordinarily difficult character. Refus- 
ig to play the part for all the sympathy 
he can stir up—an approach nine out of ten 
ontemporary actresses would surely take— 
liss Tandy spares you nothing in revealing 
ne whole truth of Mr. Williams’ rueful 
eroine and it is doubtful whether the stage 
as ever seen a character become more com- 
letely alive. 

It is particularly pleasant to see Miss 
andy’s rare talent at last being fully recog- 
ised, for about five years ago she turned 
own the leading role in Angel Street (Gas- 
ght) which made Judith Evelvn a star 
vernight, for a role in support of Paul Muni 
1 Yesterday’s Magic (The Light in Heart), 
hich merely won for her an award as the 
est supporting actress of the year. But 
\day Miss Tandy can ask for the moon 
nd feel fairly certain of getting it. 

Supplying excellent supporting character- 
ations are Marlon Brando, a rising young 
stor of integrity and apvarent complete 
svotion to the theatre, who is continually 
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A scene from Guthrie McClintic’s production of 
Antony and Cleopatra, with Godfrey Tearle as 
Antony and Katharine Cornell as Cleopatra. 


(Picture by Vandamm) 


gaining in stature, as the hot tempered as 
well as hot blooded Stanley; Kim Hunter, 
who you may have seen in the English film, 
A Matter of Life and Death, as Stan’s ever- 
forgiving, contented wife, and Karl Malden 
as the easily impressed Mitch. 

Irene M. Selznick, making her Broadway 
managerial debut with this memorable pro- 
duction, has spared nothing to achieve per- 
fection. She paid the highest price ever, 
given to a director, for the much sought 
after services of Elia Kazan, one of the stage 
and screen’s best directors, and his contri- 
bution to the success of A Streetcar Named 
Desive cannot be too highly stressed. To 
design the setting, she secured Jo Mielziner, 
who caught the shadowy magic of the script 
as well as the squalor of the environment, 
and Lucinda Ballard to design the 
costumes. 

Mrs. Selznick is the daughter of Louis B. 
Mayer, the president of Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer, and as a sidelight, perhaps it should 
be reported, Tennessee Williams worked for 
him in his struggling days. He was 
assigned to write a Lana Turner picture no 
less and needless to say his version of Mar- 
viage is a Private Affair was not the one 
filmed. He also submitted an outline for an 
original movie which earned him his walk- 
ing papers and let him sit out the rest of 

(Continued cverleaf ) 


Echoes from Broadway (Continued) 
his contract on the beach at Santa Monica. 
As all good stories about the movie industry 
should turn out, the rejected original idea 
became The Glass Menagerie! 

The next Tennessee Williams play to hit 
Broadway will be Summer And Smoke, tried 
out last summer in Texas by a group called 
Theatre °47. The reception, as to be 
expected, was most enthusiastic, but A 
Streetcar Named Desire was given first call 
for New York. Summer And Smoke is most 
eagerly anticipated for it should supply 
some indication as to the vange of Mr. Wil- 
lians’ talent, for there is no denying the 
great similarity—not only in theme—but in 
dialogue, characterisation and physical pro- 
perties between The Glass Menagerie and A 


Streetcay Named Desire. 
* * * 


The other event. of the month was Kath- 
arine Cornell’s production of Shakespeare’s 
Antony And Cleopatra, which until now was 
never successfully produced in America. In 
playing the enchantress of the Nile, a role 
that spelt doom for even Modjeska and 
Duse, Miss Cornell was putting her lovely 
neck out because as she put it: ‘‘ In these 
times I feel that I and everyone with any 
power of expression should offer the finest 
we can do instead of easy, secure things.’’ 
Not that her neck remained unscathed, 
mind you, but she has apparently come 
closer to bringing this difficult tragedy to 
life than anyone else, and seems certain to 
establish a new record for consecutive per- 
formances of this play in both England and 
America, even though it is not so certain 
whether she will ever recoup the reputed 
$116,000 production cost. 

Miss Cornell, the loveliest of all actresses 
to look at with an aura of glamour that is 
inimitable, is at her most breathtaking in 
Antony And Cleopatra. Physically she is 
the perfect Cleopatra, particularly since her 
face possesses such a sensual quality, but, 
unfortunately, her spirit is not sensual and 
therein lies the reason for her partial, not 
complete success with the role. Facing this 
handicap intelligently, she plays her early 
scenes with Antony in a mood somewhat 
approaching sophisticated comedy rather 
than one of passion, capriciousness and 
abandon. While this approach plays remark- 
ably well, it is hardly Shakespeare’s Cleo- 
patra and fails to build a sound foundation 


for her tragic fall. Yet still her death scez 
is Cornell at the peak of her powers, for he: 
she is allowed to be every inch a queé) 
something she does supremely well. Bi 
how much more effective would this hay 
been if we had seen the transition in h 
character — from the wanton who let tt 
world come tumbling down in order 1 
indulge in one more amorous night wit 
Antony to the queen who preferred deat 
to being exhibited as a conquest of war. 

More successful is Godfrey Tearle % 
Antony, a role he played in London la: 
year opposite Edith Evans. He is a con 
manding figure of a man with a fine voi 
and gift for reading verse and emerges a fu 
sized tragic hero—a noble ruler, an inspir 
of men, a great warrior, betrayed and d 
feated by his overwhelming passion f 
Cleopatra. ; : 

The remainder of the cast is rath 
spotty containing some very fine perforn 
ances like Kent Smith’s Enobarbus an 
some very bad ones like Ralph Clanton 
ranting Octavius Caesar. 

The direction, of course, was in the vet 
capable hands of Miss Cornell’s husban« 
Guthrie McClintic. Staging almost tt 
entire original script, he has done 
thorough job, keeping. the proceedin; 
absorbing in spite of the many fragmentai 
scenes. 

The strikingly handsome settings are 
Leo Kerz; Miss Cornell’s lavish apparel 
Valentina, and the remaining costumes | 
John Boyt, the combination making for 
stunning pageant if not for a true interpr 
tation of Shakespeare’s intent. 
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Producing an Opera 


With increasing frequency opera pro- 
~ motors are seeking the guidance of 
men of the theatre. Realising that the 
Operatic convention can reduce a master- 
piece to absurdity, they have been wise 
enough to invite such experienced producers 
as Dennis Arundell, Michael Benthall and 
Tyrone Guthrie to present opera in a 
manner likely to attract the eye, as surely 
as the music appeals to the ear. 

_ The directors of Sadler’s Wells did well 
in choosing Hedley Briggs to direct their 
surrent production of Die Fledermaus.. Few 
artists can claim greater versatility than 
this young man who has worked in the 
theatre since he was fourteen. He has 
acted in every type of play from Elizabethan 
drama to Farjeon revue; he has partnered 
some of the greatest ballerinas of our time; 
he has produced intimate revue and has 
jesigned enchanting décor and costumes, 
including those for his present production of 
Die Fledermaus, which sets out to capture 
the gaiety of Vienna of the bustle period. 


‘** An opera calls for specialised approach 
nN production,’’ maintains Mr. Briggs. ‘‘A 
man who has produced a series of light 
comedies cannot apply the same formula to 
Die Fledermaus and expect to make a suc- 
ess of it. His earlier experience will doubt- 
essly assist him, but operatic problems 
lave to be viewed from an entirely new 
ingle. People come primarily to hear an 
ypera, which means that the music and the 
yoice must be the major consideration. Pro- 
jluction must never hamper the singers or 
listract one’s attention from the music. 

“An opera lacks the easy fluid quality 
yf a play. In such a work as Die Fledermaus 
here is no steady building up to a big emo- 
ional scene. The constant introduction of 
itias plays havoc with the action and makes 
t difficult to maintain concentrated interest 
n the plot. Preposterous situations are 
ways occurring. Immediately after one of 
he duets in Die Fledermaus the stage is 
nvaded by forty people. It is up to the 
roducer to create a feasible excuse for such 
_ happening. I have cheated a little and 
ring them in gradually and unobtrusively 
yefore the singers have finished. 

** Directing singers is not the same as 


by ERIC JOHNS 


20th Century Studios 
HEDLEY BRIGGS 


dealing with actors. They are not familiar 
with the everyday theatrical jargon of stage 
folk. They live in a different world. 
Having devoted their life to music and 
voice production, they do not pretend to 
know much about stage-craft; they convey 
their feelings and emotions by voice alone. 
When they appear in opera the producer has 
to unlock their firmly closed hands and 
show them how to make gestures which give 
life to the character they are impersonating. 
They have to be taught that opera is a form - 
of theatrical entertainment and not simply 
concert in costume. 


‘‘ The singer’s attention must be focused 
on the libretto. He must see it in the same 
light as an actor views his script. Too fre- 
quently the singer regards his words as a 
series of musical notes. He never looks 

(Continued on page 36) 


“NOW BARABBAS...” 


The book of the play of which Harold Hobson in the Sunday Times said : ‘‘ Among the 
foothills of the contemporary stage, Mr. Douglas Home’s play is a veritable mountain . . 
a thing of many lovelinesses . . .it is amusing and profoundly touching.” 


by William Douglas Home 


—LONGMANS 


with seventeen photographs by Angus McBean 


of the West End Production 6s. net. 


The Theatre in the °43’s | 


FPERBAPS the most distinguished of the 

celebrities of the stage whose names 
occur in the centenaries of 1948 is Anne 
Bracegirdle, who died in September 1748, 
and was buried in the east cloisters of West- 
minster Abbey. Mrs. Bracegirdle was one 
of the most brilliant of English actresses, 
and her charms were glowingly described by 
Macaulay-in his History :— 

““ There were on’ the stage many women 
of more faultless beauty, but none whose 
features and deportment had such power to 
fascinate the senses and the hearts of men. 
The sight of her bright black eyes and of 
her rich brown cheek sufficed to put the 
most turbulent audience into good humour.’” 

Just a century after Anne Bracegirdle’s 
death two other famous actresses were born. 
There are many who will remember the 
triumphs at the Gaiety (under John Hol- 
lingshead and George Edwardes) of the 
vivacious Nellie Farren, the centenary of 


whose birth occurs on 16th April. Nellie 
Farren has been described, not without 
justice, as the greatest of all ‘‘principal 


boys.”’ 

Lilian Adelaide Neilson, who was born on 
3rd March in the same year as Nellie Farren, 
had no superior in her day as a tragedienne. 
Her stage début was at Margate, in the 
role of Juliet, and it was as Juliet—a part 
in which sober judges pronounced her to be 
“ perfect ’’ — that she first appeared in 
London, at the Royalty Theatre. 

Only a few of many other celebrities born 
during 1848 can be included in a brief sur- 
vey. Henry Pettitt (7th April) was one of 


the most prolific and financially successful — 


dramatists of his generation. Henry Kemble 
(ist June), the nephew of Fanny Kemble, 
was associated with the Bancrofts and Beer- 
bohm Tree (and will be remembered as 
“The Beetle’). George Barrett was a 
brother of the more famous Wilson Barrett. 
Sydney Grundy (23rd March) was a success- 
ful dramatist, noted principally for his 
adaptations from the French. Ernest Alex- 
andre Coquelin (16th May), a French actor 
known as ‘‘Coquelin Cadet’’ (to distinguish 
him from his more famous brother) was 
noted for his monologues. Richard Patrick 
Davey (12th July) was the author of many 
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popular plays, including Inhentance, whic! 
had a remarkable vogue in America. George 
Ohnet (8rd April) was a French writer, th 
dramatised version of whose Le Maitre 
Forges was an international success. S 
Joseph Beecham will be remembered for hi 
purchase of the Aldwych Theatre, and 
the sponsor of Russian opera and ballet 
Drury Lane. 

The obituaries of 1848 included: 
Thomas Archer, an actor and dramatist wh 
produced Shakespearean plays in German 
and went into management in America; an 
Robert Coates (21st February), an ove 
rated amateur who rivalled the “‘ youn 
Roscius ’’ in popularity, and was know! 
as ‘“‘ Romeo Coates.’’ 

Queen Victoria arranged for dramatic per 
formances to be given in the Rubens Roon 
at Windsor Castle at Christmas 1848, unde 
the direction of Charles Kean, the openin: 
production being The Merchant of Venic 
on 28th December. Fanny Kemble begat 
that year her famous Shakespearean read 
ings at Willis’ Rooms; and Jenny Lind 
who was attracting huge audiences a 
Covent Garden, announced her impendin: 
retirement from the stage. 

It was in 1848 that William Evans Bur 
ton leased Palmo’s Opera House in Nev 
York, renaming it Burton’s Theatre, an 
opening with the stage version of Dombe’ 
And Son (Dickens having completed th 
novel earlier in the year). Incidentally 
while Burton acted Dickens, Dickens acte 
Shakespeare, playing the part of Shallow i 
a production of The Merry Wives of Wina 
soy on behalf -of a fund to purchase th 
Bard’s birthplace. 

An interesting example of the direfv 
results of unsuitable casting was seen i 
1848 when the famous John Buckstone wa 
introduced as the First Witch in a perform 
ance of Macbeth at the Haymarket. Th 
audience was disconcertingly hilarious whe 
the witch’s lines ‘‘came across’’ in th 
familiar voice of the comedian. 

The most extraordinary stage episode « 
the year occurred, however, in Pari: 
France, in common with the rest of Europe 
was agitated by revolution, and Frédér 

(Continued on poge 36) 


Let us costume your next Show and so be 
sure of having a well-dressed Production 
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She waited a moment under the fairy lights ; 
/ the garden seemed enchanted ; she 
waited by the dark tree, secure in beauty, 


until she heard the expected footstep. 


’ 
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Producing an Opera (Continued 
upon them as making sense, or as an aid to 
his characterisation. The stilted transla- 
tion of some operas makes it difficult to get 
singers to deliver their lines convincingly, 
but recent versions are less absurd and will 
stand serious treatment from both singer 
and producer. 


“The choreography for the Blue Danube 
ballet in Die Fledermaus had to be farmed 
out. It so happens that I could have done 
it myself, had I been given sufficient time; 
but in most cases the creation of a ballet 
is beyond the scope of a producer. Anthony 
Burke was chosen as choreographer, having 
displayed such a vivid theatre sense in The 
Vagabonds, which he created for the Sad- 
ler’s Wells Theatre Ballet last year. We 
worked in close collaboration from the be- 
ginning. I showed him my costume designs; 
I explained how the ballet would be intro- 
duced into Orlofsky’s ballroom, making it 
clear that the dancers would perform the 
waltz for Orlofsky’s guests rather than the 
audience out in front. I then gave him scale 
plans of the stage, showing him where some 
thirty singers would be grouped before any 
of the dancers made an entrance. He had 


to devise a ballet which could be danced in- 


the limited space left at his disposal. Know- 
ing that Tony Burke could easily master 
the intricacies of such a problem I was able 
to forget all about it until the ballet was 
ready to be dovetailed into the opera at 
the final rehearsals. : 


‘* Now that Strauss has found a place in 
our operatic repertoire, why not Offenbach? 
The music is of the gayest and would be 
very welcome in these dreary times. Surely 
a librettist can be found to turn out a new 
text worthy of those enchanting melodies! 
The original book was often a_ political 
satire, with jokes that have long lost their 
significance. Herbert Farjeon wanted to 
stage an up-to-date version of Orpheus In 
The Underworld, re-titled Orpheus In The 
Underground. It would have been a sensa- 
tion. I am convinced that there are new 
and as yet undiscovered writers capable of 
making a witty translation of these Offen- 
bach works and proving once and for all 
that operatic humour is not confined to 
baritones falling over gilt chairs. A wealth 
of melody is waiting to be released by an 
author with the right gift.’’ 


The Theatre in the ’48’s (Continued) 


Lemaitre, a popular French actor, led his 
audience direct from the theatre to the city’s. 
barricades. 

There were politics in the theatre, more- 
over, a century earlier, for when, in 1748, 
Henry Brooke’s Jack The Giant-Queller was 
produced at Dublin, it was suppressed by 
the Government, on account of its political 
allusions. -If that overworked phrase “‘ an 


all-star cast’’ has ever been justifiable it | 


was so on’ the presentation at Drury Lane 
that year of Moore’s comedy The Foundling, 
for the cast included Garrick, Macklin, Peg 
Woffington and Mrs. Cibber, and also 
Spranger Barry, ‘‘ the harmony and melody 
of whose silver tones were resistless.’’ 


* * 
The year’s bi-centenaries include the 
death (27th. August) of James Thomson, 
poet of The Seasons and Rule Britannia, 


whose less successful work included such. 


plays as Sophonisba, which is remembered — 


chiefly for the banal line, ‘“ Oh! Sophonis- 
ba, Sophonisba, Oh! ’’ which the wits 
promptly parodied as ‘‘ Oh!.Jemmy Thom- 
son, Jemmy Thomson, Oh! ”’ : 
Another dramatist who died in 1748 (on 


12th February) was John Hippisley, who _ 
“of lively | 


was in addition a comedian 
humour and droll pleasantry.’’ There were 
born that year ‘‘ Gentleman Lewis,’’ who 
was described by Hazlitt as ‘‘ the greatest 


comic mannerist, perhaps, that ever lived’’; © 
John Quick, ‘‘ the smart tiny Quick,’’ who | 


was the original Tony Lumpkin and Bob 
Acres; and William Shield, who was com- 
poser to Covent Garden, the operas he pro- 
duced there including his own, The Flitch 
of Bacon. 

We have seen the influence of politics on 
the stage in 1748 and in 1848. In 1648 a 
sequel to the Parliamentary triumph in the 


Civil War was that a detachment of Puritan > 
soldiery invaded the Cockpit, where Flet- | 


cher’s Bloody Brother was being surrepti- 
tiously acted, and carried off the actors to 
prison. On 12th March that year died 


Gabriel Tellez (Tirso de Molina), one of the 


greatest of Spanish dramatists, creator of 
the character of Don Juan: and there -was’ 
born on 9th February Elkanah Settle, a 
playwright whose Empress of Morocco was 
performed at Whitehall by the lords and 
ladies of the Court, to the intense irritation 
of his rival, the great Dryden. 
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New Shows of the Month (co's 


match-maker, a chaplain’and a gouvernant 
tingling with life. But all the characters 
tingle with life. From beginning to end the 
fun never flags and the dialogue contains no 
padding. 

If it be true that a play should be written 
with wit, produced with taste, and acted 
with conviction, here is a shining example of 
what a play should be. Comparatively 
‘recently, the Arts Theatre presented Sheri- 
-dan’s version, which he called A Trip to 
~Scarborough, but the genuine original has 
not been presented for eighty years. A 
transfer to a West End theatre has been 
arranged and one would expect a longish 
run. H.G.M. 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Company Meeting 


GAUMONT-BRITISH PICTURE 
Dividend Maintained 


The 20th annual meeting of Gaumont- 
British Picture Corporation Limited was 
held recently in London, Mr. J. Arthur 
Rank, JP (Chairman), presiding. 

The following are extracts from his cir- 
culated statement : — 

Trading profits of the Consolidated group 
of companies for the year ended 31st March 
1947 amounted to #£2,623,664, compared 
with the record profit of £3,002,648 last 
year. 

Theatre takings during the period were 
well maintained, but increased costs of 
operating our circuits and maintenance of 
our. many properties have combined to 
bring about a decline in trading profits. 

The net profit of the Corporation amoun- 
ted to £557,673, compared with £469,509 
last year. A final dividend is recommen- 
ded for the year of 74 per cent. upon the 
issued Ordinary and ‘‘A’* Ordinary shares, 
which with the interim of 5 per cent. main- 
tains last year’s distribution of 124 per cent. 

The ‘‘A’’ Ordinary share capital had been 
increased by the addition of 3,500,000 such 
shares shortly before the close of the finan- 
cial year, but at that date no new shares 
had been allotted. The primary object of 
this increase was the acquisition of all the 
issued Ordinary shares of Associated Pro- 
vincial Picture Houses Limited. 

The accumulated total of group reserves 
has increased from £3,055,886 in 1946 to 
£4,152,941. 

In regard to the year now current, cinema 
attendances have not been maintained at 
the high level of recent years and costs of 
operation and management have steadily 
increased. Although considerable improve- 
ment has taken place recently in theatre 
business, we must anticipate a lower level 
of trading profits this year. 

The report was adopted. 


“ful in previous plays. 
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Whispers from the Wings (Continued 


an uncertain fading memory in the minds 
of those few people who 'saw him. 

To go to Paris and play a patois version 
of Anna Lucasta, freely adapted to the 
French idiom, is an ambition Hilda Simms 
would dearly love to realise. She feels type- 
casting is a menace. Apart from being bad 
for the actors it encourages authors to write 
stereotyped plays round the same familiar 
types of characters which have been success- 
She wants to be cast 
for parts because she is an actress, and not 
because she happens to be a Negress. Her 
love-scene in Anna Lucasta with Hyman 
Earle is a revelation. Never have we seen 
Negroes make love with such delicacy of 
light and shade. A great opportunity will 
be lost if a successor to Anna Lucasta is 
not eventually discovered to keep these 
worthy troupers over here as long as 
possible. They are the richest gift Broad- 
way has sent us for many a year. 


PLAY S available to AMATEUR 


SOCIETIES include two important 
NEW RELEASES :— 

THE HASTY HEART John Patrick’s big 

West End and Broadway success. 1 f. 8m. 1 set 

DR. BRENT'S HOUSEHOLD — Edward 

Percy’s powerful domestic drama 5f.3m.1 set 


so available 

m.7f. BOY MEETS CIRL 
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2 insets 


GREAT DAY 


al 
DARK VICTORY 7 
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1m., 6f., 1set ia ie Al 
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BEYOND 1f.3m. tims 34; . 
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FAMILY PRIDE 6f. 
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Equipment available on hire for long or short 
periods, also for amateur productions, etc. 


THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. Ltd., 1/5 Maple Place 
Tottenham Court Rd., W.1. Museum 5817 (4 lines) 


Get advice that is worth-while: 


WORRIED : Vocational ability or any per” 


sonal problem. ‘‘The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our 
stars but in ourselves that we are underlings. ’ 
Send penny stamp for particulars. 
Writeto NOEL JAQUIN or VERA COMPTON 
Psychologists 
8 MANOR COURT, SOUTHGATE 
LONDON N14 


Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


Office 1 Devonshire Terrace 
Marylebone High Street W.1. 
Opposite Royal Academy Music, Baker St. & Regent Pk, Stns. 


STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Sats. Inclusive WELBECK 6804 


FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 


The latest farces, comedies, dramas 
and revue sketches for production 


by amateur companies 


THE LATEST LIST OF PLAYS (1947) 
Post free on application 


Tem, Bar 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. Sets 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 


BISHOP’S ‘“ CUEBAR” 


Sound Effects and Equipment as used in 
40 Theatres in London and Provinces. 
Terms for Hire for all productions : 
BISHOP SOUND & ELECTRICA 
co. LTD. 
108 Beverley Way, London S.W.20 
Malden 4118 2559 & 2849 


Now available for Amateurs 


‘She wanted a Cream Front Door’ 


by A. R. Whatmore. Author “ First 


Fiddle.’’ 4-net. 9m. 6w. 
Recently produced at the Apollo 
Theatre. Copy sent on approval. 


Up-to-date edition of Catalogue ‘Plays 
and their Plots.’’ 7d. Post Paid. 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS 


31 Museum Street, London, WC1 


SHELACH ELLIOTT-CLARKE L.R.A.M. (EOL) 
TRAINING SCHOOL for TEACHING or STAGE 
Day and Evening Classes 


5 BOLD STREET LIVERPOOL Royal 3323 


The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


25 Brunswick Road, Hove 2 Sussex 


Donald Wolfit : Guy Pertwee : Marie Ault 
Abraham Sofaer : Margaret Halstan 


Stage - Radio - Screen 


Intensive Full-Time Training 
Prospectus and Audition Appointments from Secretary 


Patrons { 


Amateur Stage 
Notes and Topics 
HE announcement that next Easter Mr. 
Geoffrey Whitworth retires from the 
Directorship of the British Drama League, 
when he will be succeeded by Mr. E. 
Martin Browne, is bound to revive memories 


of the League’s early days, with reflections — 


on its progress. 
In the winter issue of Drama Mr. Whit- 
worth himself writes in this vein. 
article is a moving and a personal one, but 
amatetirs may concentrate on the last two 
paragraphs. In one the writer speculates on 
the end of the vast growth of the amateur 


movement; in the other he appraises the _ 


current position of a drama that has lost its 


Pisa 


religious background, yet is expanding to a 


Little Theatre in every hamlet. 


Since its foundation in 1919 the British | 
Drama League has enjoyed a most clearly 


defined object, and its large membership 
today should acknowledge the wisdom of 
the founders who gave the young organisa- 
tion this flying start:—‘‘ To assist the art 


of the theatre and to promote a right rela- | 


tion between the drama and the life of the 
community.’’ 
* * * 


The Fleet Street Players, who have room 


for a few male members, have had the good | 


idea of arranging for private make-up 


demonstrations for members at the Leichner | 


Make-up Studio at 10 Great Newport Street, 
WC2, limited to two people at a time. 


Mr. Clifford Bax awarded first prize in | 


the full-length play competition of the 
Society of Civil Service Authors to Miss 
Mary D. Sheridan’s What Is Love? Second 


prize to Miss Doris Major for a costume play _ 


Time’s Fool. 
1936, and Lord Vansittart is President. 


This Society was founded in | 


Scottish Community Drama Association — 


launch a one-act play competition for 1948, 
closing date for entries 31st March next. 
Details from the Secretary at 19 Melville 
Street, Edinburgh, 3. 

The Bird in Hand is the January choice 


of The Taverners, who will tour the play in > 


various parts of the London aréa. 


Frieda is being performed by Dunlop 


D.S. on 27th-31st January. 


The B.D.L. Training Course for Instruc- 
tors in Drama commences on 12th January 
and ends on 20th March. It will be held 
in the Practice Theatre, Fitzroy Square, and 


follows-upon the similar event last year. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
_ Drama In Education. A statement for 
discussion. Theatre In Education. 9d. 
She Wanted A Cream Front Door. A 


play by A. R. Whatmore. 3 acts; 10 m., 7 
w.; 3 interiors. Deane & Sons. 4/-. 


New Shows of the Month (Continued) 
© John Bulls Other Island ’— 


“The Old Lady Says ‘No’ ” — 


“Where Stars Walk” 
FOR three weeks we have been able to 
enjoy the work of Hilton Edwards, 
Michael MacLiammoir and the Dublin Gate 
Theatre Company,- who presented John 
Bull’s Other Island, by George Bernard 
Shaw; The Old Lady Says “* No,’’ by Denis 
Johnston; and Where Stars Walk, by 
Michael MacLiammoir. All three plays were 
produced by Hilton Edwards, and in each 
the bright particular star was Michael Mac- 
Liammoir, whose acting has, I would Say, 
something of magic in it, for it casts a spell 
so that one asks for nothing else and longs 
for more. What he wouJd be like out of his 
present setting is not easy to imagine. In it, 
he is magnificent. His voice, whether pitched 
low and issuing quietly or raised and sound- 
ing like a challenge from a herald’s trumpet, 
is always musical and exciting. In still- 
ness or in motion, his figure holds the eye 
in a kind of fascinated attention. 

John Bull’s Other Island seemed an old- 
fashioned play, acted on old-fashioned lines, 
with an old-fashioned company, speaking 
with old-fashioned clarity; all very refresh- 
ing, but, as sometimes happens with Shaw, 
rather too long. When Shaw wrote it, he 
had not visited Ireland for nearly 30 years, 
so that early memories of bygone things 
must have entered into its construction. We 
have in Tom Broadbent the well-known 
Shavian caricature of the self-deluding Eng- 
lishman, whose instinctively pragmatical 
manipulation of his own sentimentality leads 
him to material success. This part was 
effectively played on rather too farcical lines 
by Hilton Edwards. No English audience 
would take him seriously for a moment. But 
Larry Doyle, offered by contrast as a typical 
Irishman, moody, imaginative, clever and 
comparatively unsuccessful because he re- 
fuses to harness his sentimental side, might; 
for all we Saxons know, be a real man. Cer- 
tainly Michael MacLiammoir made him 
appear real enough. The play needs an 
Irish company, it would seem, for adequate 
performance, which perhaps accounts for its 
rare revival. It is to be hoped we shall not 
have to wait another 34 years before the 
next opportunity occurs. 

The Old Lady Says “ No,’’ Denis John- 
ston’s first play, was originally put on at 
the Dublin Gate in 1929. It is a wildly 
fantastic affair full of hilarity, despair, 
patriotic symbolism and national sentiment. 
The central figure is an unknown actor, 
playing Robert Emmet in a perfunctory, 
romantic melodrama, who is accidentally 
injured by a fellow actor in the first scene 
and suffers concussion. ‘‘ Concussion ’’ is a 
key word. All that follows represents the 
sufferer’s delirium. 

(Continued overleaf) 
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FOR THE f INFORMATION OF MEMBERS 
Announcements of Productions of the 


ARTS THEATRE 


appear regularly in the Daily Telegraph, 
Evening Standard, Sunday Times & Observer 


ARTS THEATRE 


GREAT NEWPORT ST. W.C.2 (Tem. 7544) 


SADLER’S WELLS 


ROSEBERY AVENUE EC 


Licensee & General Manager: George Chamberlain 
Box Office: TERminus 1672-3 Prices 1/- to 9/- 


JANUARY — OPERA AND BALLET 


OPERA: 
BALLET: Saturday Matinee at 2.30 p.m. 


| QUATTRO RUSTEGHI 
(Schcol for Fathers) 
First performance this Season, Friday, 9th Jan. 


Leaflets giving detailed particulars of 
performances available at Box Office 


Office from 10 am. to 7 p.m. 


Evenings at 7 p.m. 


Box 


open 


WINTER GARDEN THEATRE 
(Drury Lane) Hol. 8881 
Matinees Thurs. & Sat. 2.30 
Robertson Hare 


“ OUTRAGEOUS FORTUNE” 


Evenings at 7 o'clock. 


Ralph Lynn 


Anew Farce by BenTravers Produced by Charles Hickman 


VAUDEVILLE Strand 137 
Evgs. 7 Mats. Tu. & Fri. 2.30 
A. E. MATTHEWS MARJORIE FIELDING 
MICHAEL SHEPLEY 


THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS 


by Douglas Home 
Produced by Colin Chandler 


TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 


28 Commercial Street, Aldgate, E.1. (BIlShopsgate 0022) 


One-Act Play Festival 1948 


A Programme of short Plays with public 
adjudications will be presented at 2.30 p.m. 
on each Saturday during the nine weeks 
January 24th to March 20th inclusive. 


Tickets at 2/6 and 1/3 (or £1 and 10/- for the season) 
Further particulars from THEATRE DIRECTOR. 


SEE PAGE 40 FOR FURTHER 
THEATRE ANNOUNCEMENTS 
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AMBASSADORS TE 


Evenings 6.30. Mats. Tues. 2.30; Sats. 5.15 and 8.30: 


‘SWEETEST & LOWEST”’ 


Over 675 Performances 
(3rd Edition of Swee: & Low) 
Second Year of This Edition 


HERMIONE GINGOLD HENRY KENDALL 


COVENT GARDEN 


ROYAL OPERA HOUSE (Tem. 7961) 


COVENT GARDEN OPERA COMP’Y 


SADLER’S WELLS BALLET 


Programme and times of Performance at Box Office 


HIPPODROME 
** STARLIGHT ROOK ”’ 


Vic Oliver Pat Kirkwood 


Fred Emney with Melachrino’s Music 
Twice Nightly at 6.0 and 8.35 


LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373 ) 
Twice Nightly 6 and 8.30 Com. Mon. Jan. 5th 


A Stupendous Variety Programme 
with 


MICKEY ROONEY 
FORSYTHE, SEAMON & FARRELL, JIMMY JAMES & CO 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681 ) 
Twice Nightly at 6.10 and 8.30 Com. Sat, Jan. 24th 


Val Parnell in conjunction with Tom Arnold 
presents 


MAK WEST i, DIAMOND LIL 


CAMBRIDGE 


,.THEATRE 


BOLO aa AAU HLA 


(Ger. 3272) 


“ John Bull's 
ete., ete. (Continued) 
‘‘ How sad and bad and mad it was— 
But then, how it was sweet! ”’ 
The actor was played by Michael Mac- 
Liammoir like’ a genie out of a bottle, swirl- 
ing, hovering and encircling, filling the stage 


and penetrating to the utmost corners of | 


the house. Solid ignorance of Ireland pre- 
vents complete understanding of the 
author’s intentions, but not complete enjoy- 
ment of the performance, which was “ no 
end of a lark.’’ Two reflections follow: 
what will they make of this in Canada? and 
Denis Johnston was before Thornton Wilder 
in scrapping scenery and popping in and out 
of the story between the stage and the 
audience. 


Where Stars Walk gives a sample of Mr. | 


MacLiammoir as author. Apparently W. B. 


Other Island’’— 


: 


Yeats inspired this play, as he commissioned _ 


the Shaw one. 
cannot dismiss it as 


ce vy? 


whimsey, 


amusingly deriding all that the Celtic twi- 
light was once esteemed for. It is May Eve, 
when long ago two lovers went away to the 
land of faery as two white swans. In the 
play the story is used for a play and pro- 


It is a fairy story, but one | 
because _ 
half the time the people on the stage are | 


duced and treated as mere material and | 


mocked at. After everybody has laughed, 


the thing happens again. Very Irish. Helena | 
Hughes, with Rackhamish beauty, and the | 
author put the miracle over quite accept- | 


ably 


in all the plays, the work of the support-_ 


ing company is admirable. One should pay 
tribute to Meriel Moore. Further particular- 
isation would be difficult. H.G.M. 


; 
Pern 


Over half a million people 
have enjoyed opera at its best! 


x 


x 


DON GIOVANNI 


RIGOLETTO 


LA BOHEME 


BARBER OF SEVILLE 


TOSCA -: 


* 


DON PASQUALE 


x 


Students, Office, Shop, and Factory Workers, Clubs, etc., 


are invited to organise 


THE NEW 


parties at reduced prices. 


4 
LONDON OPERA COMPANY 


(For times of performances see Announcements in the Press) 


HAYMARKET 
H. M. Tennent Ltd., and John C. Wilson 


present 
HUGH SINCLAIR in 


“PRESENT LAUGHTER” 


A Comedy by Noel Coward 


Tennent Productions Ltd 


In association with the Arts Council of Great Britain 


’ 


ALDWYCH 
MICHAEL REDGRAVE 
in 
‘“*« MACBETH ” 
by William Shakespeare 
GLOBE A Company of Four Production 


JOYCE GRENFELL ELISABETH WELCH 


MAX ADRIAN 
i 


TUPPENCE COLOURED 


An Intimate Revue devised and directed 
by Laurier Lister 


ST. MARTIN'S 
JOAN MILLER 


“«“ DARK SUMMER ” 


A New Play by Wynyard Browne 


A Company of Four Production 
JEAN ?CADELL 


LYRIC THEATRE, HAMMERSMITH 

A Company of Four Production 

Until 17th January, 1948 
CYRIL RITCHARD ~ 
in ae 

THE RELAPSE 
or VIRTUE IN DANGER 

by Sir John Vanbrugh | 


MADGE ELLIOTT 
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Opening 20th January 
A Company of Four Production 


“BRED IN THE BONE” 


A New Play by Michael Egan 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE 
The Theatre Guild presents 


OKLAHOMA! 


“The Hallmark of good entertainment”? — Tatler 


SAVOY ( Tem 8888 ) 
Evgs. 7.0. Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 


LESLIE BANKS SOPHIE STEWART in 


LIFE WITH FATHER 


“A sheer delight” D. Graphic. ‘‘A riot’? S. Chron. 
“Won the hearts of us all’? Daily Express 


GARRICK ( Tem 4601 ) 
Evgs.7.15 Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2.30. 
JACK BUCHANAN CORAL BROWNE in 


CANARIES SOMETIMES SING 


HEATHER THATCHER AUSTIN TREVOR 


‘Lonsdale laughs..superbly acted” D: T’graph 
“Wickedly amusing ”’ Sunday Dispatch 


SAVILLE (Tem 4011) 


Nightly at 7.50 


NAUNTON WAYNE 
NORA SWINBURNE in 


HONOUR AND OBEY 


A new comedy z 
“Sure-fire fun” D. Herald ‘‘First-rate’’D. Mail | — 
“Joyously diverting’? Hv. Standard } 


THE OLD VIC 
THEATRE COMPANY 


THE NEW THEATRE 


Box Office Telephone TEMPLE BAR 3878 
REPERTORY 


THE TAMING 
OF THE SHREW 


Shakespeare 


KING RICHARD II 


Shakespeare rh beet 


SAINT JOAN 


Shaw 


Evenings 6.45 
Matinees Thursday and Saturday 2.15 


Wherever smoking is permitted—ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE 
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